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ENTRANCE TO THE KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATER 
ON SOUTH PARKWAY AT MONROE STREET 


THE KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATER 


located at the extreme north end of 

the Art Institute’s east front. Its 
entrance is on South Parkway, facing Lake 
Michigan, at the corner of Monroe Street. 
Its structure begins at the point where the 
Monroe Street viaduct crosses the Illinois 
Central tracks, the exterior being a low 
wall or parapet of Indiana limestone, with 
a simple classic portico which gives en- 
trance to the grand staircase leading down 
into the building. The lobby, stairway and 
the memorial gallery, which is the principal 
foyer of the theater, are all monumentally 
finished in limestone. 

The entrance to the theater proper is 
through descending aisles leading from the 
memorial gallery. The interior finish is in 
fumed oak, of simple Georgian design. 
There are no longitudinal aisles in the 
auditorium, the European system of seat- 
ing, entering from the sides, with extra 


"Tice: Goodman Theater building is 


wide spaces between rows to admit of com- 
fort and easy circulation, being adopted. 
This means that there are, in the usual 
sense, no aisle seats or rather, that the 
only aisle seats are at the extreme sides of 
the theater. The capacity is slightly over 
seven hundred and fifty. 

The stage is exceptionally large, the 
proscenium opening being thirty-seven fect 
wide. It is not probable that the full width 
will be often used, but it does provide space 
for great open-air effects not usually obtain- 
able—such a stage as one might choose for 
the production of a drama expressing the 
prairie, for example, or a story of the plains 
frontier. Such subjects are not common in 
the regular theater, but are worth looking 
for in a theater of creative intentions in the 
middle west; and the equipment of tie 
Goodman Theater stage is such that it 
will be possible to produce them when 
they are written. 
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Over the entire spread of the stage is a 
great curved shell of plaster, like the half 
of adome. Along the base of this dome is a 
wide trench, filled with lighting equipment 
designed to give to the plaster surface the 
effect of a sky under varying effects of day 
and night, sunlight or storm. This sky will 
take the place of the usual painted sky in 
drop curtains, landscape effects being 
obtained by the placement of plastic ob- 
jects, horizons, trees, buildings or the like, 
against the lighted dome. Thus a novel 
and very interesting method of scene 
design is suggested, and many types of 
settings not usually available to the play- 
wright may be attained. 

The sky dome requires new methods for 
the rapid changing of interiors. It does not 
allow of the usual rigging over the stage. 
To meet this, movable floors, large enough 
to hold a 
complete in- 
terior set, are 
provided. 
These floors, 
called “‘wagon 
stages,” are 
prepared at 
the sides, 
and simply 
wheeled into 
place when 
the given 
scene is re- 
quired, with 
the furniture 
and properties 
in place. As 
the floors of 
the wagon 
Stages are 
somewhat 
higher than 
the regular 
stage floor, a 
section just 
back of the 
footlights is 
hinged and 
arranged to 
rise to meet 
the new ele- 
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vation as it comes into place. Such a play 
as Galsworthy’s “The Forest,” with which 
the theater is to be opened to the public, 
requires alternation of interiors on the 
movable floors with native huts and scenes 
in a central African jungle, worked out 
with lights and plastic material in the 
dome. 

Still more intricate devices for changing 
scenic effects will come into the production 
of the magnificent old melodrama by 
Alexandre Dumas, “‘ The Tower of Nesle,”’ 
which will be given during the first half of 
the present season. The sky dome will 
serve with a severely simple primitive 
architectural background for the Studio’s 
“Tphigenia in Tauris,” and with a design 
of complex and highly modern elements 
for George Kaiser’s expressionistic play, 
“Gas,” which is to be done under the direc- 
tion of Mr. 
Marion Ger- 
ing, of the 
Meyerhold 
Theater in 
Moscow, 
probably dur- 
ing the month 
of January. 

All these 
plays are new 
to Chicago. 
The Theater 
has plans for 
the early pro- 
duction of a 
number of 
American 
works not 
hitherto pro- 
duced. The 
bill of Ken- 
neth Sawyer 
Goodman’s 
piays used in 
the dedica- 
tory perform- 
ance on Octo- 
ber 20 will be 
given for the 
public ata 
later date. 
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STILL LIFE. VAN GOGH 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE 
THEATER 


N reply to many inquiries about the 
work of the Goodman Theater, a few 
points covered in the last issue of the 
BULLETIN may be re-stated. 

Performances will be open to the public. 
Those of the Repertory company (pro- 
fessional) will be given on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings, and at Friday 
matinees. The price of seats for the Rep- 
ertory performances, to the general public, 
will be one dollar. All members of the Art 
Institute, however, will receive, before the 
opening of the theater, eight coupon tick- 
ets, exchangeable for seats on payment of 
fifty cents. When the coupons are exhaust- 
ed, members may purchase tickets, without 
limit, at a twenty-five per cent discount. 
Tickets will be available during the day at 
the front door of the Institute; in che even- 
ing on performance days, at the box office 


of the Goodman Theater, South Parkway 


and Monroe near the East entrance to the 
Monroe Street Bridge. 

Performances given by the students of 
the Studio will be announced from time to 
time, and the price per seat will be fifty 
cents to the public, twenty-five cents to 
members. Special rates will be made for 
schools to the Studio productions for young 
people. 

The opening of the Theater to the public 
will take place on the evening of October 
22; the play will be “The Forest” by John 
Galsworthy, given for the first time in 
America, by the Goodman Theater Reper- 
tory Company. 

The students in the Department of Dra- 
matic Arts comprise the casts of the Studio 
productions. These students are chosen by 
competitive technical tests, and are ‘re- 
quired to carry full courses in the various 
stage crafts as well as in acting. They may 
be called upon to assist in the productions 
given by the Repertory, but the Studio 
productions constitute a distinct pro- 
gram in the theater, never played on the 
Repertory nights. 


THE PRESS AND THE 
THEATER 


N article in the Theatre Aris 
Monthly for September sets forth 
the aims and plans of the Kenneth 

Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theater. Cora 
Jarrett, author of the article, says in part: 
“Most repertory theaters are commercial 
ventures. And when a commercial success 
comes in at the door, repertory flies out at 
the window. But the Goodman Memorial 
Theater is not to be run for profit. Its 
beautiful playhouse is the munificent gift 
to the Chicago Art Institute of Mr. and 
Mrs. William O. Goodman in memory of 
their son, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, well 
loved and mourned as man and playwright. 
Its initiator and director, Thomas Wood 
Stevens, organizer and former head of the 
department of drama at the Carnegie 
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Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
works for a professor’s salary for great love 
of his task, and has got together a company 
of co-workers who have a like spirit. This 
group functions like one of the ancient 
guilds: they act, they design and make cos- 
tumes, they instruct the student actors and 
actresses who graduate into the Repertory 
Company some day, they paint scenery, 
they do whatever comes to hand. They 
work incredible hours. Many of the com- 
pany owe their ability to deal creatively 
with their art to previous training under 
Mr. Stevens in Carnegie Institute, learning 
to take a playhouse and play, and create 
theater. 

“The Goodman theater’s house and 
‘works’ are almost too good to be true. 
The building itself is mostly underground. 
Because the Chicago Art Institute lies in 
Grant Park, between Michigan Boulevard 
and the lake, and an ordinance forbids any 
new building to project more than a few 
feet above the ground level, the earth was 
hollowed out for this playhouse, of which 
one sees only an austere stone parapet from 
the boulevard. This constraint in vertical 
space gives to the auditorium, to whose 
foyer one descends by a broad staircase, 
very beautiful proportions, widening its 
width, and cutting down its height. The 
same constraint has called for the greatest 
ingenuity in design from architect and 
director, in construction and arrangement 
of equipment, as there is almost no room 
overhead; and with sliding stages and 
specially designed machinery, they have 
made this unique stagea technical miracle.” 


THE BIRCH-BARTLETT 
LOAN COLLECTION 


HE Birch-Bartlett collection of 
modern paintings is again exhibited, 
several recently acquired works 
being shown for the first time. With char- 
acteristic examples of such outstanding 
leaders as Van Gogh and Gauguin, the col- 
lection also permits a survey of the more 
recent French Independents, whose forms 
of expression vary from the cubism of 


ON MONTMARTRE. VAN GOGH 
BIRCH-BARTLETT COLLECTION 


Herbin to the neo-classicism of Derain. 
Out of the soil worked by the Impression- 
ists of the nineteenth century, a great vari- 
ety of new growths have sprung, of which 
the Birch-Bartlett collection possessés im- 
portant examples. 

An addition to the collection since it was 
exhibited at the Art Institute last year is 
Ferdinand Hodler’s mountain landscape, 
“Le Grand Muveran.”’ Two heads by the 
Swiss painter were previously included and 
are shown again: a portrait of James 
Vibert, the sculptor, and a study for a 
soldier’s head posed by the sculptor’s 
brother, one time chief of police in Geneva. 
The landscape is the work of an artist who 
all his life was occupied by the task of de- 
fining man’s relation to the universe. In 
the detached calm of the Birch-Bartlett 
canvas, with its almost Chinese poise, 


there can be felt the searching but not rest- 
less pursuit of this ideal. 

Gauguin and Van Gogh, those two great 
figures whose lives were so curiously en- 
tangled and who were still so extremely 
isolated from each other and from the 
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“LE GRAND MUVERAN.” HODLER 
BIRCH-BARTLETT COLLECTION 


world about them, are well represented. 
Gauguin’s “Mahana no Atua,” a Tahitan 
scene rich in color and pattern, is sup- 
plemented this year by a water color, 
“Woman with Child Astride Left Shoul- 
der,” a slight but infinitely delicate work. 
Van Gogh’s still life of a melon, fish, and a 
green jar is seen with that same intensity of 
vision and set down with the directness 
of technique that characterizes his famous 
“Berceuse” (Madame Roulin). There is 
a third wispy but charming canvas, “On 
Montmartre,” from the hand of the sensi- 
tive “ Vincent.” 

Among the younger men Herbin is 
represented by several paintings. Highly 
stylized, such canvases as “L’Institut de 
France,” “Still Life,” and the new “Tra- 
verse du Petit Jesus, Cassis” are examples 
of a talent that has been influenced by 
several modern tendencies and shows 
eclectic traits. Othon Friesz’s new “La 
Myrka,” a nude, is sophisticated and 
sullenly decorative; his “Jardin 4 Tou- 
louse” is full in drawing and color. The 
sprightly portraiture of Modigliani con- 
trasts with the massive forms of Lhote. 
Utrillo, Matisse, Segonzac, and Waroquier 
are familiar names, and Seurat’s huge 
“Dimanche 4 la Grande Jatte” occupies 
the center wall and compels attention. 
The peculiar vigor and poise of the inventor 
of pointillisme is nowhere better illustrated 
than in this work, which ranks as his mas- 
terpiece among the few paintings he has 
left to the world. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


SCHEDULE FOR FALL 


HE increased interest on the part of 

I the public in developing an intelli- 
gent appreciation of art has led to 

the preparation of a more extensive pro- 
gram of classes in the Department of 
Museum Instruction. A schedule of the 
courses offered for the period beginning 
October 1 and ending December 23 follows: 


The Modern Schools of Art. Mondays at 11. 
Mr. Watson, Instructor. 

This course takes up important phases of 
“Modernism” as they have developed in 
the various arts. 

Some Aspects of Spanish Art. Tuesdays at 11. 
Mr. Scholle, Instructor. 

Six lectures beginning with the origins of 
Spanish art and following the styles through 
the Baroque and Rococo. 

The Enjoyment of the Visual Arts. Tuesdays 
at 2:30. Miss Upton, Instructor. 

Twelve illustrated lectures telling what to 
look for in ancient, medieval, and modern 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

The Art of the World as Seen in Italy. Wed- 
nesdays at 11. Mrs. Eames, Instructor. 

In this course, which makes an excellent 
background for foreign travel, the architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting of the chief 
art centers of Italy are studied. 

The Art Institute Collections. Thursdays at 
11. Miss Upton. 

The Museum collections are studied for 
themselves and in relation to their back- 
grounds. 

Masterpieces of Painting and How to Look at 
Them. Thursdays at 2:30. Mrs. Eames. 

A course in the history and appreciation 
of painting, as exemplified in the great pic- 
tures of all times. 

Sketch Class for Non-Professionals. Fridays 
at 11. Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Watson believes every one can learn 
to draw. This class is organized for those 
who have never drawn, who doubt whether 
they ever could draw but would like to try. 

Gallery Tours of the Current Exhibitions. 
Fridays at 12:30. Mr. Watson. 

These talks provide opportunity for kee)- 
ing in touch with developments in art «s 
they are revealed in the current exhibitions 
at the Art Institute. 

Comparisons of Visual Art and Music. Fi i- 
days at 12:45. Miss Upton. 

Twelve illustrated talks for persons in- 
terested in increasing their pleasure in a! d 
appreciation of either visual art or music. 
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Children’s Hour. Saturdays at 10. Miss 
Upton. 
Informal talks on the Art Institute collec- 
tions presented from a child’s point of view. 
The Appreciation of Painting. First and third 
Saturdays of the month at 2. Miss Upton. 
Fifteen talks to stimulate discriminative 
judgment of pictures, illustrated by Art 
Institute collections and slides. 


Further information will be given gladly 
by Claudia Upton, Museum Instructor. 


VELASQUEZ’ “DYING SENECA” 
YY bret VELASQUEZ, working for a 


brief period in the studio of the 
irascible Herrera and later as a 
pupil of the calm and scholarly Pacheco, 
must have painted many works that either 
have been lost or are not as yet properly 
identified. He was only thirteen when he 
began his short apprenticeship to Herrera, 
but his precocity has been well established, 
and there is no reason to suspect, because 
sobriety and restraint characterize certain 
works, that they are not from the young 
painter’s steady hand. Herrera was a 
violent man and an artist of some power. 
Velasquez could not endure the erratic dis- 
cipline of his studio, but it is probable that 
he carried something of his first master 
over with him to the suave atmosphere of 
his future father-in-law’s house. Undoubt- 
edly Pacheco gave him a taste for matters 
literary and classical, although his early 
works were largely bodegones, those homely 
kitchen scenes so generally popular in 
Spain. Never an illustrator, Velasquez 
chose his subjects in those early Seville days 
with more catholicity than in later years 
when the court set its exactions upon him. 
A painting quite different in subject mat- 
ter from any other work of Velasquez’ 
youth was discovered and identified two 
years ago by Dr. August L. Mayer. “The 
Dying Seneca,” an early work, hangs now 
in the Art Institute, a part of the Spanish 
Loan Collection and owned by the same 
anonymous collector who has also lent that 
other superb early Velasquez, “St. John in 
the Wilderness.” Of the two the Seneca 
is probably the first in point of time, a work 
of less invention and less certainty of aim 


LANDSCAPE. DERAIN 
BIRCH-BARTLETT COLLECTION 


and execution than the painting of the 
Baptist, but of considerable interest in it- 
self and as a link in that incomplete chain 
of the painter’s youthful works. 

The painting, together with the St. John, 
was reproduced and described by Dr. Mayer 
in the Burlington Magazine for January, 
1922. The St. John had been known for 
some time and was in fact exhibited in 1857 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion of 1857, but the Seneca was found only 
a short while ago on the London art market ~ il 
tagged as “School of Ribera.”” Dr. Mayer 
made the present attribution. 

The subject is not in line with the bode- 
gones and religious paintings of Velasquez’ 
youth. Pacheco might have had something 
to do with it; perhaps, as Dr. Mayer sug- 
gests, the pupil may have been carrying 
out a subject set in the studio. From the 
dying philosopher’s lips issue the words, 
“Noli me condemnare.” There can be no 
doubt, says Dz. Mayer, that the form of 
representation and the working of the in- 
scription are to due to Velasquez’ teacher, 
the Romanist and erudite painter-author, 
Pacheco. Ribera, whose hand might al- 
most be suspected in the dark shadows and 
the modelling, painted a picture of the 
dying Seneca surrounded by his pupils, 
which hangs in the Alte Pinakothek in 
Munich, but it is not known that Ribera’s 
painting was made at this time and it is 
very unlikely that Velasquez should have 
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THE DYING SENECA. VELASQUEZ 
SPANISH LOAN COLLECTION 


seen it. Dr. Mayer places some emphasis 


on Pacheco’s statement that the young 
Velasquez took Ribera as his principal 
model, particularly for color. Don A. de 
Beruete, the Spanish critic, on the other 
hand isinclined to agree with Justi that none 
of Ribera’s paintings were known in Seville 
until 1631, eight years after Velasquez had 
left his native city, and that therefore the 
younger man could not have been directly 
influenced by Lo Spagnoletto. There is 
foreign influence, however, in the painting 
of “The Dying Seneca.” If not actually 
Ribera, then the Italians from whom Ribera 
himself had learned must have been at least 
partly responsible for Velasquez’ black 


shadows, a feature of his art for some years 


to come. Caravaggio comes readily to mind 
in this connection. 

Although Velasquez chose to call his sub- 
ject Seneca, there is no reason to believe 
that the tragedy of the Roman philosopher 
moved him profoundly while he was paint- 
ing it. Here was an interesting specimen of 
old manhood, such as he had seen perhaps 
many times on the streets or in the fields, 
although the figure has less the look of the 
peasant than others painted at this time. 


The painter’s interest was in the model, not 
in the character whom he represented. 
Naked to the waist, Seneca awaits death. 
The studio light falls dramatically if 
artificially upon his face and body, which 
is that of an old man, but smooth and 
bronzed. In such details as the hair and the 
silvery beard and in the wonderfully re- 
strained painting of the draperies, the pre- 
cocious maturity of the artist is revealed. 
Elsewhere can be seen the more fumbling 
hand of the boy. The eye has learned to see 
with fine penetration, the hand has learned 
to reconstruct human anatomy on canvas; 
but the subject is seen in parts, not yet as 
a whole, and there are therefore some in- 
accuracies of drawing—a thickness from 
chest to back, a lack of the sense of solidity 
beneath the gray-green draperies. 

Old men apparently greatly interested 
Velasquez as subjects from his early stu- 
dent days to his full maturity. It is worthy 
of note that even when most of his time was 
taken up in preserving the likenesses of 
Philip IV and his court, Velasquez, paint- 
ing for his own pleasure, chose old street 
characters for his enigmatic figures of 
Aesop and Menippus. Painted with that 
greater freedom of execution which the 
years brought, these two philosophers are 
still examples of that faithful interrogation 
of the model which we find in the Roman 
martyr. Close to the Seneca in point of 
time, although a work of greater maturity, 
is the St. Peter in the collection of Don 
Beruete. The same model may have been 
used for both, but the St. Peter is a more 
robust figure, more closely knit, better 
proportioned. 

At the end of his career Velasquez again 
returned to a striking composition in 
which old men are the principal figures. 
In “St. Anthony Visiting St. Paul” the 
human element is subordinated as an 
integral part of a landscape of rare beauty. 
Here there is a mellowness that the boy 
painter could never have achieved, but 
still we find the same detached and earnest 
study of the model that distinguished the 
young Velasquez and was never abandoned 


by the favorite of Philip IV. 
R. M. F. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
HE Thirty-eighth Annual Exhibi- 


tion of American Paintings and 

Sculpture will fill the exhibition 
galleries from October 29 to December 13. 
Indications from entries arriving early point 
to an unusually strong if not a remarkably 
large exhibition. The jury will meet in New 
York on October 12 to judge the offerings 
of Eastern artists, and in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 20 and 21. Members of this year’s jury 
include, for painting: Gifford Beal, John E. 
Costigan, Frederic M. Grant, Malcolm 
Parcell, Eugene Savage, Arthur G. Rider, 
and Charles R. Worcester; for sculpture: 
Alfonso Iannelli, Mrs. Sylvia Shaw Judson, 
and Emil Zettler. 

The following prizes will be awarded: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal, carrying with it for purchase or as 
a gift the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, 
for a work by an American, in painting or 
sculpture, which has not previously re- 
ceived an award. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal, carrying with it a prize of one 
thousand dollars, for portraiture. 

The Potter Palmer Gold Medal, carrying 
with it a prize of one thousand dollars, for 
either painting or sculpture. 

The Mrs. Keith Spalding Prize of one 
thousand dollars for sculpture produced 
during the last five years. 

The Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal, 
carrying with it a prize of five hundred 
dollars, for a painting executed within two 
years. Established by Norman Wait Har- 
ris in 1902. 

The Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal, 
carrying with it a prize of three hundred 
dollars, for a painting executed within two 
years. Established by Norman Wait 
Harris in 1902. 

The M. V. Kohnstamm Prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the most com- 
mendable painting. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody 
Prize of two hundred dollars, offered either 
for purchase or as a gift, for a painting 
executed within two years by one of the 
younger artists. 


WOMAN WITH CHILD ASTRIDE ON SHOULDER. 
GAUGUIN 
BIRCH-BARTLETT COLLECTION 


The William M. R. French Memorial 
Gold Medal, established by the Art Insti- 
tute Alumni Association, for a painting or 
work of sculpture executed by a student or 
former student of The Art Institute. 

The Martin B. Cahn Prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for the best oil painting by a 
Chicago artist. Established by the bequest 
of Martin B. Cahn, 1898. 


NOTES 


Sunpay Concerts—The enlarged Art 
Institute Ensemble, under the direction of 
George Dasch, conductor, will begin its 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts on 
October 18. As in previous years, con- 
certs will be given every Sunday at 3 and 
4:15 o’clock in Fullerton Hall. This year, 
however, the personnel of the orchestra 
will be increased from nine to fourteen 
members. The smaller orchestra has been 
cordially received ever since the concerts 
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were inaugurated, but the repertoire of 
such an organization is of necessity lim- 
ited, and by adding new instruments a far 
more varied and inclusive group of compo- 
sitions is made available for presentation. 
In view of the increased size of the Ensem- 
ble, the price of admission to each concert 
will be twenty-five cents. Nowhere else in 
the city is it possible to hear music of simi- 
lar character at so low a fee. A series of 


* concerts of unusual distinction is antici- 


pated. 

Rosert B. Harsue, Director of the Art 
Institute, was a member of the commission 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce to 
visit and report on the International Expo- 
sition of Modern Decorative and Industrial 
Art held in Paris this summer. His trip 
included visits to England, Holland, and 
Belgium as well as to France. , 

Other members of the staff spent the 
summer abroad. Bessie Bennett, Curator 
of the Department of Decorative Art, 
visited the Scandinavian countries. Har- 
dinge Scholle, Assistant Curator, spent the 
spring and summer in Spain and France; 
William McKee, Curator of Prints, studied 
at the University of Tours and visited the 
print collections of Germany. G. E. Kalten- 
bach, Museum Registrar, spent three 
months in France, Switzerland, and Eng- 
land. Helen Parker, Museum Instructor, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
for purposes of European study, the work 


of the department being carried on in her 
absence by Claudia Upton. Rose Mary 
Fischkin of the Publicity Department and 
the BULLETIN spent the summer in France 
and Italy. 

Tue Autumn Term of the Day and 
Evening Schools of the Art Institute opened 
on September 28. A capacity enrollment 
in both departments has necessitated using 
extra rooms off the Alexander McKinlock, 
Jr., Memorial Court and in the Institute 
proper. The following members of the 
faculty have returned to their classes after 
a summer abroad: Salcia Bahne, Karl 
Albert Buehr, John Gee Curley, Elmer A. 
Forsberg, John W. Norton, Park Phipps, 
Albin Polasek, Wellington J. Reynolds, 
Florence Spiehler, and Matilda Vanderpocl. 

J. Theodore Johnson and Thomas Law- 
son Blackmon, winners respectively of the 
Byran Lathrop and the John Quincy 
Adams Traveling Scholarships for 1925, 
sailed early in September for a year of 
travel and study abroad. 

“A History of Art,” by Miss Helen 
Gardner, supervisor of the Survey of Art 
Courses in the School of the Art Institute, 
will be published by Harcourt and Brace 
of New York early in November. 

Cuances or Appress — Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 


Edwin H. Abbott 

Mrs. K. L. Ames 

Mrs. Marion C. Arnold 
Mrs. Russell B. Arnold 
Mrs. Victor P. Arnold 
Emil Bach 

Mrs. Arthur J. Baldauf 
Mrs. James J. Barbour 


I. A. Bennett 
Alexander Blacklock 
Thornhill Broome 
Mrs. Sara C. Buck 

Dr. Gordon G. Burdick 


Mrs. Madeleine Beardsley 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR JUNE AND JULY, 1925 
Mrs. Thomas F. Fitzpatrick 


Mrs. D. Clark 
Mrs. Will C. Clark 
Mrs. Katherine Clarke 
Thomas A. Cobb 

Miss Elizabeth Coburn 
C. C. Coldren 
Boardman Conover 
Miss Elizabeth Dimick 
Paul M. Doering 
Casimir F. Dostal 
Miss Gertrude Dudley 
Francis E. Dunlap 
Albert B. Enoch 

C. A. Ericson 


Arthur H. Flanigan 


Dr. Claude R. G. Forrester 


Dudley K. French 
Frederick J. Garner 
Mrs. Philip Matson Gatch 
Mrs. Albert B. George 
Mrs. R. W. Gerding 
Mrs. Harrison J. Glaspell 
Miss Louise K. Goffe 
Louis I. Gottlieb 


Mrs. Raymond M. Grattan 


Mrs. Martin M. Gridley 
Miss Louise Hately 


Mrs. J. Sidney Burnet 
Mrs. Gertrude Cahoon 


Mrs. Charles Victor F ssroger Mrs. Cscar H. Haugan 
Mrs. Albert Thomas Evans 


Dr. > Hoyne 


Mrs. Charles D. Carey Mrs. a Stee Mrs. C. E. H 
arry Finkelstein 


Mrs. Rosepha B. Chisholm Mrs. 


Mrs. George Wallace Hubbard 
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Mrs. Lars V. Hult 

Mrs. Robert L. Hurlburt 
Albert Keep Isham 

Dr. Harry Jackson 

Dr. Vernon M. Jared 
Dr. Pauline R. Kapsa 
Miss Frances D. Kemp 
Charles A. Klotz 

Arthur H. Kroeck 

Miss Bernice I. Lord 
Mrs. Albert S. Louer 
Capt. James A. Marmon 
A. Meltzer 

Miss Elizabeth Merriam 
Dr. Jacob K. Meyers 
Rowena F. Miller 

Mrs. G. F. Minnis 

Mrs. Harry N. Misch 

S. N. Nielsen 

Mrs. Martin J. O’Brien 
Mrs. T. J. O’Gara 
Randolph Payson 

Dr. Morris Penchina 
Peter Phillip 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Phillips 
Raymond C. Pogge 

Frank H. T. Potter 
Gustav W. Prause 

Mrs. Fd Qualkinbush 

John L. Raiff 

George A. Ranney 

Dr. Forrest D. Reed 
Theodore B. Robertson 
Carl C. Roessler 

Joseph J. Roubik 

Clarence N. Ruh 

Mrs. Thomas J. Sauerman 
Theodore J. Schlorff 

Mrs. Anthony C. Shepanek 
Mrs. Daisy L. Simmons 
Oscar P. Spielmann 
Thomas I. Stacey 

Mrs. Marion F. G. Stenhouse 
Mrs. Thomas A. Stevens 
Robert Stewart 

N. G. Symonds 

Miss A. Jane Taylor 


EXHIBITIONS 


Mrs. Ernest A. Teich 
Mrs. Henry J. Thayer 
Mrs. L. M. Thomas 
James Ward Thorne 
Arnold W. Totman 

Dr. Frank S. Tufts 

Col. Emil Tyden 

L. G. Varty 

Mrs. Filmer E. Vaughan 
Mrs. John K. Walker 
Edwin J. Ward 

Laurence W. Washington 
Mrs. Daniel W. Watkins 
Mrs. Harry A. Watson 
Arthur Weinreb 

Miss Elizabeth Whitely 
George Lester Wilkins 
Mrs. Winfield S. Williams 
Dr. Thomas H. Wilson 
Miss Katherine Wolcott 
Mrs. Charles FE. Yerkes 
Mrs. Ralph W. Zimmerman 
Winfred J. Zucker 


May 1-October 15—(1)The Lenora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection of Drawings. 
Gallery 11. (2) Exhibition of Lithographs, Etchings and Drawings by Alphonse 
Legros. Gallery 12. (3) Progress of Engraving and Etching through Four Cen- 
turies. Gallery 13. (4) Notable Engravings of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. Galleries 14 and 16. (5) Indo-Persian 
Miniatures from the L. M. Buckingham Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. Closing 
date indefinite. (6) Exhibition of Empire Silver. Gunsaulus Hall. (7) Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century Lace. Shedd Gallery. 

July 15-October 21—Summer Loan Exhibitions: Paintings from the collections of Martin 
A. Ryerson, Cyrus H. McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. Paintings by 
the following: Cornelius andj Jessie Arms Botke, Frederick J. Fursman, William 
Owen, Jr., Anna Lynch. Temporary Exhibition Galleries. 

September 8-October 8—Birch-Bartlett Collection of Modern European Paintings. 

October 29-December 13—Thirty-eighth Annual Exhibition of American Painting and 
Sculpture. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MemsBers AND Hatt, Monpays anp 
SATURDAYS AT 2:30 P.M., TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 4:00 P.M. 
OcToBER 
Lecture: “Greek sculpture, formative influences.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “The dining room.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “The artists in the theater.”” Thomas Wood Stevens. 
Lecture: “Greek sculpture—prehistoric, archaic.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “The bedroom.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Lecture: “Phidias and the Parthenon.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
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19 Lecture: “The nursery.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 

20 Lecture: “American landscape painting.” Prof. Walter Sargent. 

23 Lecture: “Praxiteles and his contemporaries.”” Lorado Taft. 

24 Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

26 Lecture: “Successful homes I have seen.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 

27. Lecture: “The painter and the public.” John E. D. Trask. 

30 Lecture: “Hellenistic sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

31 Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

NovEMBER 
Lecture: “Color in the home.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “Early Greek art.” Lacey D. Caskey. 
Lecture: “Greek art in Rome.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: ‘Home illumination.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “American and English furniture contrasted.”” Herbert Cescinsky. 
Lecture: “Early Italian sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Chalk-talk: “Curtains and other problems.” Frances Harrington. 
Lecture: “The Noh dance.” Lucy Fletcher Brown. 
Lecture: “Donatello.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “The new American furniture.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “The decoration of the modern home.” Rachel de Wolfe Raseman. 
Thanksgiving holiday. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “Pictures in the modern home.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
DecEMBER 

Concert: Chamber music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
Lecture: ‘Michael Angelo.” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: ‘The floor.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “The Japanese theater and its relation to prints. 
Lecture: “Bernini and the decadence.”” Lorado Taft. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: ‘The walls.”” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: ‘How to understand Chinese art.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 
Lecture for children of members. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “Draperies.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Christmas holiday. 
Christmas holiday. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
Beginning October 18, 1925, concerts will be given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday 
afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by the Art Institute Ensemble, under the direction of 


George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 25¢. 
Lorado Taft will resume his lectures on sculpture on Cctober 18, continuing 


throughout the winter every Sunday at 5:30 p.m. Admission free. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN THEATER 
The Repertory Company wi!l present “The Forest” by John Galsworthy on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings and at Friday matinees, beginning October 22. For 
notice concerning sale of tickets to members and the public, see page 80. 
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Kojiro Tomita. 
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